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THE MODERN HOUSE-ITS DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE.— V. 




Fig. 25.— L[bkary Table. 



THE LIBRARY, 



Br A. Sandier. 



Translated from the Bevue Illtcstree. 
EITHER the somber and monastic " library" of 
the past should be suggested in the treatment of 
this room nor the quasi-administrative "office" of 
the present day, when the study is often only a 
workshop whence definite tasks must come out 
finished in good order and at stated hours. 
Montaigne, if our memory does not deceive us, 

had a favorite retreat which he termed his " pensoir," his think- 
ing place. This word, created by a profound student who was at 

the same time an 

epicurean of work, 

should serve as the 

inspiration for the 

arrangement of an 

apartment of moderate 

dimensions protected 

from outside noise, 

well illuminated and 

bright, with a' glimpse 

of near-by verdure, 

where the mind would 

be stimulated and not 

oppressed by the dis- 
agreeable arrangement 

or the tiresomeness of 

the surrounding ob- 
jects. 

The library is the 
boudoir of the master ; 
and by this word we 
mean no offence against 
its dignity. We think 
that in the study with 
the books there should 
be some suggestion of 
woman's existence, 
more or less of things 
feminine, just as in 
the boudoir or small 
reception-room there 
should be a little 
library, a group of 
selected books which 
would serve to give an 
intellectual tone. 

Our great-grand- 
fathers of the eight- 
eenth century, who 
were thoroughly 
serious and who more- 
over possessed a match- 
less art in the ordering 
of their lives, could not 
conceive of a "cabinet " 
of books, as they said 
then, without a thous- 
and ingenious or senti- 
mental ornaments, engravings, statuettes, suggestions of feminine 
taste, which serve in turn to rest the mind, to finish diversion and to 




Fig. 26.— Decorative Chart for Floor of Library. 



arouse agreeable impressions. The presence of the Marquise du 
Chatelet in nature and in painting did not prevent Voltaire from 
writing his " Essai sur les mceurs;" Mile. Voland inspired Diderot 
to his remarkable "Salons;" "TEsprit des Lois," which has 
been for the past century the Bible of statesmen, was written 
with the same pen and in the same study where Montesquieu 
conceived the "Lettres Persanes" and the "Temple de Guide." 
The artist and master writers of our own age have regarded 
as most appropriate to the times and their own fancies the 
example of the masters of the last century. MM. de Goncourt 
have decorated the walls of their study with minatures and pastels, 
with statuettes above the fire-place ; and the genius loci, this 
particular god from whom issues the inspiration of all their 
books of minute erudition, is no other than "a plump Love with 
bandaged eyes, with little wings trembling and shrinking, who 
holds in a net a globe, the world," a happy alliance of heart 
and mind, a charming emblem of the eternal truth, which is the 
basis of all history and of all philosophy. 

We say, therefore, without affectation of gravity, that the 
library or study should be a place for the assemblage of the 
family and of intimate friends ; that its aspect should invite 
alike to discussion and amusement, to repose of the mind, to 
meditation and to work. Here we find the large armchairs in 
which one can stretch himself out to go over the latest book, to 
read a long-awaited letter, to chat with a friend or to contem- 
plate at leisure the curiosities and objects of art assembled by 
the host. We place in reach of the book-shelves a divan or one 
of those moveable armchairs without equal for comfort for a 
reader, which the Americans call " rocking-chairs," and which 
are most ingenious inventions for refreshing a slightly fatigued 
frame. 

Anywhere in the apartment, but preferably toward a corner, 

may be placed one of 
the double S shaped 
fauteuils in which the 
half circle forms the 
seat. Such furniture 
is a little old, but it 
deserves favor and im- 
provement ; moreover 
is adapted to tete-a- 
tete chats, since the 
interlocutors are 
seated ^opposite ) each 
other. Tou see here 
in Fig. 26 a plan ac- 
cording to our design 
which is one only from 
among the many which 
might be conceived : 

The chimney is at 
A on the long side of 
the room opposite the 
smoking-room ; two 
canopied chairs at^CT; 
two armchairs at D; 
the writing table at B; 
two little card tables 
at T; four chairs at F; 
book shelves at I ; 
above four panels of 
the long sides of the 
room, and at H a stand 
for engravings and 
photographs. 

The head-piece,Fig. 
25, shows the library 
table a most artistic 
as well as useful piece 
of furniture, and beside 
it stands an armchair, 
against which leans a 
chess-board. The bor- 
der of quill pens and 
letters suggests a fresh 
motive for library de- 
coration. For decorat- 
ing the frieze panels 
of the lesser sides of the 
apartment, see Figs. 27 
and 29, we require in painted tapestry several figures of children: 
modern children, and not copies of the bloated one of the last 
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Century, which no one has known how to paint since Boucher 
and Fragonard. 

One paneof glass placed above the cabinet for drawings in 
Fig. 27 furnishes 
a transpasent 
separati on 
between the 
drawing-room 
and the library; 
a silken spring 
roller blind 
allows no one 
to intercept the 
view at will. 
This cabinet is 
necessarily very 
plain but should 
b e decorated 
with a few 
branches of 
misletoe or of 
some other 
serpentine plant 
in marquetry. 

The fire- 
place in Fig. 26 
which occupies 
the center of 
the large wall 
surface of the 
apartment is 
formed of key- 
stones of mar- 
ble of different 
colors, and is 
surmoun t ed 
with a horzion- 
tal plate glass 
mirror framed 
with a marquet- 
ry border com- 
posed of crossed quill pens and of envelopes (see border in headpiece). 

On each side are doors giving entrance, the one to thevesti- 




Fjg. 27,— Decorative Chart for End op Library, opposite the Drawing-Room. 



bule, the other to the smoking-room. The wall spaces between 
these doors and the fire-place are occupied by the book-shelves, 
the fronts of which are garnished with narrow bands of leather, 

the margin of 
which has den- 
tate scallops. 
The niches that 
take the place 
of a frieze cor- 
responding in 
depth to the 
shelving, fur- 
nish a place to 
put some 
objects of art. 
Fig. 29 has 
the same general 
arrang e m e n t . 
The window 
takes the place 
of the fire-place, 
while above 
same the niche 
is replaced by a 
massive . plate 
of clear glass 
with a silken or 
muslin blind 
painted in 
aquarelle in the 
Japanese style. 
Above the table 
hangs a group 
of small lamps, 
enclosed by 
clear or colored 
Venetian glass 
in antique 
shapes. 

Fig. 3 
shows the re- 
maining side of the library, which should be occupied by a 
window in the center, treated as in the last case. On either side 




Fig. 28.— Decorative Chart for Wall of Library, opposite Smoking-Room. 
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of this are wooden panelings decorated with foliage in marquetry, 
or if desired, with pictures. 

The decora- 
tion of the 
drapery of the 
doors and win- 
dows is borrow- 
ed from the 
game of chess. 
At the top is a 
chess board ; on 
each side, serv- 
ed on the bor- 
der with cords, 
the chess men, 
either appliqu- 
ed or embroid- 
ered, according 
to the nature 
o f the stuff 
chosen. 

Walnut in 
its natural 
color, relieved 
by marquetry 
and a few bands 
of black wood 
would be appro- 
priate to the 
character of the 
room and 
should be used 
for the wood - 
work through- 
out. 

The ceiling, 
Fig. 31, has as a 
motive a geo- 
metrical design 
formed by an 
arrangement of 

slender walnut mouldings fastened on a ground of same color 
but of a more accentuated value. What appears to be Moorish or 



Gothic arabesque is in reality Japanesque, or rather indeed a new 
arrangement of arabesque involving diamonds, triangles, hexa- 
gons, squares, 
octagons, stars 
of four and 
eight points in 
artistic union. 
{To be Continued.) 




Fig. 29.— Decorative Chart for Hall op the Library, opposite the Garden. 



In furnish- 
ing a parlor 
take care not 
to crowd it too 
much. Have 
few draperies 
and a few up- 
holstered chairs. 
Have no pic- 
tures unles they 
are good ones, 
and these 
should be hung 
low on the walls 
by two wires 
from the pic- 
ture moulding. 
The parlor 
. should have a 
key note of col- 
or, say Gobelin 
blue, if it has a 
southerly as- 
pect. The walls, 
if it be a small 
room, are best 
covered with a 
Gobelin blue 
ingrain. The 
mantelpiece 
may be draped 



with Gobelin blue silk, either of a paler or deeper shade than 
the walls, and on the mantelpiece are to be placed two large 




a "IWW 



Fig. 30.— Decorative Chart for Hall of Library, opposite the Garden. 
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golden-yellow porcelain jars. If the room possesses a bay window 
or window alcove, you can put a seat therein, and a Turkish 
tea-table at one side is effective: 

If the room is uncompromisingly square, an Arab divan, 
such as we recommend in our " Home Workshop," will fill one 
of the corners admirably, providing an ideal place for rest. 

It is a good idea to hang your window curtains on wrought- 
iron or brass swinging cranes; then, when a procession is going 
by, or the windows require to be washed or the room ventilated, 
they can be swung back against the wall. If the curtains must 
be cheap, let t^em be of China silk, which is wide, and only 
75 cents a yard, with the additional virtue of being washable. 

We have an 
objection to rock- 
ers of all kinds, 
excepting those 
u p hoi stered 
chairs that rock 
upon a platform. 
These are elegant 
and comfortable, 
but the ordinary 
splint- back rock- 
er is a monstros- 
ity, and is only 
suitable for the 
piazza of a wood- 
e n caravansary 
on the sea coast. 



from others to get them. Plants cannot grow shapely in a 
window any more than woods, if packed close together, with the 
tall at the back and the shorter at the sides, so as to make an 
effective greenery as a whole, but no individuality of expression 
of particular plants. Except you have a fancy for this kind of 
beauty, better grow fewer but perfect specimens. 

Another thing — a medley of small, ill shaped plants, however 
well arranged, do not harmonize with rich furniture, although 
not so noticeably in the kitchen or sittiug-room of the cottage. 
Think of these things, and see if it is not so. 



In a salon or drawing-room of grand 




Plants in 
the dwelling are 
evidently on the 
increase. The 
window garden is 
an evidence of 
refinement on the 
part of the in- 
mates of the 
house. Even city 
stores have flow- 
ers, often used as 
part of the attrac- 
tion. As cities 
become larger 
the less green 
trees and grass 
one sees, and . we 
have to go away 
into the outskirts 
to find them. 

A bit of na- 
ture's green har- 
monizes in almost 
any position you 
you place it, 
while there are 
plenty of florists 
nowadays to grow 
the kind of plants 
suitable for the 
purpose. It is 
seldom "opening" 
days are allowed 
to pass without 
the attraction of 
plants and flowers 
as well as the 
goods exposed for 
sale. Even art 
galleries, when 

any special attraction is going on, find nooks that with deft 
Jhands lend special enchantment by the use of a few palms and 
other fine foliage plants, with a very few fine long-stemmed flowers 
for bits of natural coloring. The old-fashioned English ivy, so- 
called, standing in a bracket near enough to have the living 
green twined over a picture, or festooned across a pier-glass, 
running up, or even falling down carefully at the side of a 
window, with perhaps a single palm or fine begonia as a center 
object, is a modest but effective bit of green tracery. 

Those who like grand and perfect specimens of plants, rather 
than a mixed medley pf small pots, need only keep them away 



Fig. 31.— Decorative Chart for Ckilikg of Library. 



proportions an elab- 
orately orna- 
mental ceiling 
adds to the dig- 
nity and elegance 
of the apartment, 
and less stately 
rooms will often 
admit of a sump- 
tuous ceiling 
design, if it be 
subordinated to 
the more import- 
ant decorations 
of the room. In 
an ordinary 
dwelling - house 
the ceiling should 
simply repeat the 
co'ors of the room 
in lighter tones, 
without demand- 
ing attention by 
any marked de- 
sign or glaring 
tint. If the house 
be newly built a 
ceiling of hard- 
wood is possible 
and often desir- 
able. One of the 
greatest charms 
of the Co'onial 
houses is found 
in the beams and 
panels which ap- 
pear wi thou t 
disguise in the 
ceiling, and 
which are mani- 
festly capable of 
supporting the 
floor above. They 
give a sense of 
fitness and secur- 
ity which one 
does not experi- 
ence in the con- 
templation of the 
unbroken and ap- 
parently unsup- 
ported expanse of 
plaster which 
forms the ceiling 
of the modern 
room. Add to 
this bareness the 
two or three feet 
o f unnecessary 
height which we 
usually find in houses built before the last decade, with no 
finish in the shape of a cornice to give an impression of support, 
or, perhaps, a meaningless cornice repeating the confused floral 
forms of the absurdity which forms the centerpiece, and it is 
evident that innovation and reform in the matter have not come 
too soon. If a room be badly proportioned, or too high, a good 
effect may be obtained by dividing the ceiling space by mould- 
ings of heavy wood enough to give a feeling of stability. The 
spaces between the mouldings may be frescoed or painted, and 
if the work be carefully considered and not too intricate in 
pattern, the appearance of the room will be greatly improved. 
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